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BUTCHERS 506 


SEND NEW 


MONTHLY REPORT TO MEN 
IN NATION'S SERVICES 


Following is the May “‘newsletter’’ of Butchers Union 
506 of San Jose to members serving in the armed forces 
of the country, in the States and abroad. The letter is 


published so members here 


may have a full report on 


these fighters and their activities. 


San Jose, Calif, May 10, 1943. 
Greetings from Good Old 
California: 

Here it is May 10th, and lately 
we've been having the furnace go- 
ing most of the day. That isn’t 
so good. The men in Florida sure 
laugh at us, as I understand sum- 
mer has really arrived in Florida. 

Now for some news from home. 
The women have returned to the 
markets again, and we will initiate 
quite a number on Wednesday, 
May 12th. At that time we will 
also initiate a large number of 
workers in the egg industry. This 
~ will be the first time women have 
attended meetings with our slaugh- 
terhouse workers, meatcutters, 
truck drivers, etc. If I know 


my butchers, there will be some | 


who will have to watch their 
language. 

Jim Arnold is now operating four 
markets. Les says that makes it 
a chain. He now operates the Ala- 
meda Food Shop, where he, Bill 
Samford, and I believe Mrs. Arnold 
hold out. The Red and White in 
Willow Glen is operated by Joe 
Halli with a new man from Colo- 
rado. Then there is the Central 
Market in Santa Clara, which Pete 
Bilognia and Lee Casebeer operate. 
On Monday of last week Jim 
Arnold opened the Paul Delevan 
Market at Hamilton and Meridan. 
This market is operated by Harry 
Perkins. We are glad to hear of 
Jim’s success. 

Bob Rahe is now working in a 
defense plant, as is Sam Cina, O. 
Dearborn, Jim Arnett, and quite 
a number of others. Our member- 
ship is slowly going down, but we 
are still ahead of Stockton and 
Vallejo. They haye been hit very 
hard. 

Len Mayfield has opened the 
South First Street Market, form- 
erly operated by Chinese. He is do- 
ing swell and has Clarence Silva 
helping him. 

We understand the Bay Market 
in Monterey, operated by Andy 
Quock, has, closed, and the New 
Monterey Market, operated by 
George Lim is now being operated 
by his wife, as George has entered 
the service. 

Our branch locals have been hit 

_ pretty hard, especially in the 
south. Shortage of meat has closed 
a number of markets. Peterson 


LOCAL 483 
SPEAKS 


(Bartenders, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes No. 483) 
— se 


DID YOU KNOW? 

That signup for our new con- 
tract is progressing well? At close 
of last week we had 50 places 
signed. 

* + & 
That the union didn’t meet May 


ee but had a meeting May 17? 
ere YOU there? 


+ * # 


That in April 4 members were 
initiated into the union, while al- 
ready in May the same number 
have been accepted? Withdrawals 
to date this month have been six, 
all to the armed forces. 

¥ %* * 

That we have one girl in the 
armed services, Vera Hubble, & 
WAAC? Vera is one of 29 in serv- 
ice. She was a waitress at Mabel’s 
Wilshire Motel. 

= 


x * 


That George Adams, ‘former. 


cook here and now a serviceman, 
has been in a hospital for an eye 
operation? 

+ ¢ # 

That former B. A. Ed McCutche- 
jon has been taking life easy 
since he became ill with the flu? 

= * 

That our secretary, Pearl Ben- 
nett, spent Mother’s Day in Oak- 
land? Her brother, Felix Urquidi, 
was home on furlough and was to 
be named a sergeant upon return 
to Biggs Field, in Texas. He’s a 
mechanic. 

* ¢ ¢ 


That Dorothy Brown just —_ 


opened again on the third of May 
with a skeleton crew, as a number 
of his men left Watsonville when 
he closed. 


Members entering the service 
since our last letter are Cordell 
A. Brown, who worked in San 
Jose, Monterey, Watsonville and 
Gilroy for the Safeway Market, 
and Olin Miller, also a Safeway 
man. 

We have recently received let- 
ters from some of the men work- 
ing on the Alcan Highway. They 
really are doing a swell job. Their 
base is Dawson Creek, but in the 
letter I received yesterday from 
Fred Dirstine, who used to drive 
for Sunlite, he left his base in 
March and hasn’t been back since 
he is heading north and expects to 
arrive in Fairbanks. They report 
good food, long hours, etc. — but 
who doesn’t work long hours? 

We received another swell let- 
ter from Louie Moro after his 
furlough. He is mighty proud of 
his new baby. According to his 
letter, they really eat at his base. 

We also heard from Jim Hayes 
from San Francisco. This is the 
first letter to us, and we were glad 
to hear from him. 

We received another letter from 
Norman Blake, who is still chas- 
ing that Kangaroo. He wants to 
send it to us as a sparring partner 
for Les. 

At last we obtained the address 
of Clark Bannert. We have tried 
every way possible to contact some- 
one who might have his address. 
In the Mercury-Herald, about two 
weeks ago, Frank Freeman had an 
article on the Bannert brothers, 
who are in the thick of the fight 
with the Marines in the South Pa- 
cific; so we got on the job, and 
after making several phone calls 
we were advised that his mother 
was in Fresno. Well, Clark has 
missed out on a number of letters, 
but we are glad we have been able 
to locate him. 

Now we would like to know 
where Dick Miller is. Can anyone 
help us? 

We had quite a “mad scramble 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
being they were the last three days 
of the month. The people had 
saved their stamps until the last of 
the month, and the stamps had to 
be used by Friday. We went 
shopping along with the rest. We 
had about 51 points left, so we got 
3 pounds of shortening, one pound 
of butter, one pound of Margarine 
and 54c worth of cheese, and the 
points were all gone. Of course, 
everyone, strangers and all, would 
willingly give you points as they 
had more than they could use. It 
really is quite a kick. Money 
doesn’t mean a thing—points mean 
more than money. Yes, you can 
have a thousand dollars, but if you 
haven’t any stamps, you are out of 
luck. 

Les and Kasper have taken the 
southern trip this month as I have 
had a kink in my back since Satur- 
day—but thanks to Dr. Hickman— 
I can get around today. I wonder 
how Les and Kasper will make 
out? They lost two tires, keys, etc., 
and didn’t half cover the territory 
the last time they were down. They 
hate to admit it, but they are both 
getting old—but who isn’t? 

Our boys in the service tell us 
they enjoy these letters, and the 
men at home are asking for them 
also. We print them in the Union 
Gazette each month and get quite 
a few comments on them. Well, 
we sure enjoy writing them. 

Miss Aimee Joseph has been 
helping us in the office since the 
first part of December. It has been 
her- job. to. type and mail. these 


letters: She knows a great deal 


about you boys in the. service as 
she has’ one brother in the South 
Pacific with the Marines, one 
brother in the Navy, one brother 
in the Army Air Corps, and two 
brother-in-laws in the Army. 

Boy, did we receive the news 
from Tunisia with a bang, Every- 
one feels the same; it won’t be 
long — our boys are on their way. 
The Yanks are coming and we sure 

won’t come back ’til it’s over over 
there (Japs included). Keep the 


jmeals a rolling and the moral up, 


| because it will be down hill from 


now on. - 
crease Fa 


& 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA, FF FRIDAY, MAY 21, 1943 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Salinas, California. 
BARBERS—Contributed $5.00 to 
International’s cigarette fund for 


servicemen overseas. 
* 5 * 


CARPENTERS—Regular meet- 
ing, one initiation, two applica- 
tions, seven clearances, members 
all working. 

* * * 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY — 
Working to assist the government 
in recruiting for WAAC’s and 
WAVE’s; assisting the community 
canteen also. 

* * * 

TEAMSTERS — Meeting held 
with lettuce growers and’ shippers 
on contract. 

* * * 

Dennis Hartman of the painters 
served as vice president of the la- 
bor council last Friday in absence 
of J. B. McGinley. 

* * * 

No new war bond campaign here 
by the labor council until new lit- 
erature is received, reports the 
committee. 

* * * 

The CLU Manpower Committee 
met with the U. S. Employment 
Service last week and received in- 
formation that for the present the 
matter of clearing workers and 
decisions 6n essentiality of workers 
was being left to business repre- 
sentatives, 


ALONG 
CANNERY ROW 


(AFL Fish Cannery Workers) 
a pudtineniscnckasmmenepenmeiglniantnpieastiansipesaiinranateta 


Bro. Rudolph Glasser passed 
away last week. He had been em- 
ployed at Hovden’s, at Moss Land- 
ing, as a mechanic for several 
years. An operation for stomach 
ulcers had been unsuccessful. Fun- 
eral was at Vacaville, Calif. Bro. 
Glasser was formerly a member 
of the executive board. 

of * a 

Hovden’s new water plant is 
near completion and will be ready 
for operation by the time the new 
season starts. 

* co * 

We hear that San Xavuer also 
will have a new stickwater plant 
in operation by August 1. 

* * * 

Bro. Tillie Mrovka now is work- 
ing at Oxnard Canners and Bro. 
Gabe Bicknell has given up diving 
for the present and is back at Del 
Mar. 

* * * 

Bro. Bill Tomlinson, former as- 
sistant business agent at Moss 
Landing, had a wreck recently and 
is laid up with broken ribs, bruises 
and abrasions. Get well quick, Bill. 

% * * 

Sister Cozy Garcia was ill last 

wekk—hope she’s better now. 
oo ae a 

The Can Opener is active again 
—maybe it’s the sight of the funny 
looking squid along the Row. Any- 
way we'll be back next week, 
sure. ® 
—THE CAN OPENER 


Five in Race 
For Election 


To City Board; 


Five candidates have filed for 
the city council election in Salinas, 
with three to be elected. J, B. Mc- 
Ginley, Laborers’ business agent, 
who had been suggested as a can- 
didate did not file. The election is 
June 7. 

Mayor Leach and Ray Shellooe, 
incumbents, declined to seek re- 
election. Orrin Shannon, incum- 
bent and an insurance broker, is 
a.candidate, 

The other candidates are Walter 
Phillips, grocer; C. L.:Vertin, let- 
tuce packing firm head; John 
Meinberg, former milk dealer, and 
J. A. Gilbart, trucker and cafe 
operator. 


ALIOTA LOSES 
COUNCIL POST 
BY FEW VOTES 


Vito B. Aliota, business agent of 
the Fishermen’s Union, lost out in 
the city council elections in Mon- 
terey by only a few votes, the loss 
attributed to lack of interest by 
union members, who obviously 
didn’t take time to vote in the city 
elections. 

_ Elected were Hugh Dormody, 
849. ee ant Peter Bead S se 


votes, 


NEED SEAMEN 
AT GOOD PAY, 
REPORTS SUP 


The following letter was sent to 
all unions of the AFL in California 
and explains the need for mer- 
chamt seamen. The letter is pub- 
lished at request of the local cen- 
tral labor council. 

May 7, 1943, 
To all Unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
State of California. 
Brothers and Sisters: 

As you know, the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific has contracts and 
agreements with practically all 
Pacific Coast ports. The merchant 
marine is expanding today on a 
huge scale, and under our agree- 
ment we have preferential employ- 
ment, and furmish all men to all 
ships through our hiring halls. 

In the event there is any one 
of your union members who has 
had seamen’s’. experience, and 
wishes to go to sea, please have 
them contact our officers. | 

The earning capacity of seamen 
today, with overtime and bonus, 
averages from $350.00 to $400.00 
per month, clear. We can use 
seamen with experience on deck, 
and in the engine room and Ste- 
ward’s Department. 

Also—the SAILORS’ UNION is 
conducting a training schoo] for 
new beginners in the _ industry. 
This school is operated in San 
Francisco bay, and consists of a 
two-masted Schooner Yacht, with 
five teachers. Prelimifafy train- 
ing is given from oné to three 
weeks, after which we guarantee 
the trainee a job paying the union 
scale, which is the highest of any 
seamen’s scale in the country. We 
take applications for entrance into 
the school from young men from 
16 to 25 years, and in certain 
cases we make a little lee-way 
over 25 years. If you will please 
notify your friends about the 
above matters, we will appreci- 
ate it. Also, any mam who goes to 
sea in the merchant marine : 
classified. in the same status as 
man in the Army or Navy and is 
deferred from military service, 
altho’ he remains with a civilian 
status. 

We would appreciate it if you 
would pin this on the blackboard, 
and publish it in any news letters 
or papers you print for your mem- 
bership. 

Fraternally yours, 
HARRY LUNDEBERG, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OPA Appoints 
Advisory Body 
To Aid Unions , | 


A Labor Advisory Committee has 
been appointed to work with the 
Office of Price Administration in 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Beni- 
to, Santa Clara, San Mateo, and 
other Northern California counties. 

The committee is to help the 
OPA. work more. closely with or- 
ganized. labor in execution of the 
OPA program as it affects union- 
ists. The committee includes Alex- 
ander Watchman, George Mulkey, 
Paul Heide, G. G. McLennan, M. 
S. Mason and Carl T. Hoff. 

For the information of unions 
wishing the services of the new 
OPA Advisory Committee, the 
secretary may be contacted by 
mail as follows: Labor Advisory 
Committee, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco, Attention Géorge Mul- 
key, secretary, Room 305. 


ocean ceremn ame 


Squid Fishing 
Reported Good 


Good catches of squid—as high 
as 12 tons per boat—were reported 
on Monterey’s Cannery Row as 
fishermen and fish cannery work- 
ers took advantage’ of good weath- 
er last week for a summer. spurt. 

Some 20 boats are fishing for 
squid, the Fishermen’s Union re- 
ported. 

Three plants, Oxnard, Hovden, 
and Sea Pride, are packing squid, 
report the Fish Cannery Workers. 

Fishermen are busier than usual 
for, a summer season, it was re- 
ported... The Fishermen’s Union 
boasts 150 members in the armed 
forces. 


SALINAS CULINARY 
CONTRACT PENDING 


Salinas Culinary Alliance 467 
has submitted its new contraet to 
the War Labor Board and is wait- 
ing approval, reports Business 
Agent Helen Norman. 

The union held a good routine 


with | meeting Siccrd week, — sagged ini- 


e 
“ates back As elena eee ace 7 


In Union 
Circles 


Henry Diaz-former president of 
the Building Trades Council, still 
is suffering from a leg injury in- 
curred while he was in the Army. 

+ * * 

More work coming up here— 

mechanics will be needed. 
* * * 


It’s nice to see Cannery Row 
so busy again—even if it is sum- 
mer season pack of squid. 

Fie s 


The more we see of it, the bet- 
ter we like the looks of the new 
Building Trades offices—411% Al- 
varado, upstairs. 


WE HELP THE 
CARPENTERS 


(Ladies Auxiliary $73) 


Salinas, California. 

The regular business meeting 
was held by Ladies Auxiliary No. 
373 of Carpenters’ No. 925 on Wed- 
nesday, May 12th, 

Regular routine business details 
were disposed of. A report was 
given on the history of the or- 
ganization and on the scrap book 
which is being kept. 

It was decided to have tickets 
made to sell the lovely comfort 
made for the group by Mrs. Helen 
Keiser. 

A pot-luck supper will be held 
soon and the sale will be made at 
that time. 

oo * 

A social hour was held after the 
meeting. Those attending were 
Mrs. Marie Brayton, Mrs. Blanche 
Van Emon, Mrs. Myrtle Hughes, 
Mrs. Astrid Nelson, Mrs. Grace 
Logue, Mrs. Olivia Logue, Mrs. 
Bernice Pilliar, Mrs. Jean Pilliar, 
Mrs. Helen Keiser, Mrs. Helen 
Logue and Mrs. Dorothy McAn- 
aney. 

The pexiny prize was won by 
Mrs. Dorothy Sisto diper az ges 


Mrs. Lupie SLs and daughter 
have returned from an enjoyable 
visit in Stockton. 

a * oo 

Mrs. Goldie Francis is very 
proud of a compact given to her as 
a mother’s day gift from her son, 
Corporal Jim Francis stationed at 
the Salinas air base. 

eo * * 

Members of the auxiliary and 
friends will be happy to know that 
Mrs. Carolyn Francis’ mother has 
improved enough to make the long 
journey to her home in Kansas 
City, Missouri. We would like to 
keep her in Salinas but everyone 
loves his own home. 

* b + 

Members of the Auxiliary and 
readers of my column will be sor- 
ry to learn of the injury on the 
battlefield of Tech. Sgt. Ned 
Shroyer of San Diego. He is in 
the Letterman Hospital in San 
Francisco. It was his wife, Lucille 
Shroyer, who so unselfishly made 
room for our member, Helen 
Logue, and family in her home in 
San Diego. 

We, of the Auxiliary send best 
wishes for his complete recovery 
and of their reunion soon in San 
Diego. 

* * * 

The anniversaries of Bernice 
Pilliar and Bessie Gunn and the 
birthday of Myrtle Martin will be 
honored at our next social meeting 
on May 26th. - All members try to 
attend. 

By Dorothey J. McAnaney. 


Salinas Jobs 
Continuing 


Salinas building craft workers 
are continuing busy with the hy- 
dration plant now up to the third 
floor and with the Hollister airport 
progressing well. 

J. B. McGinley, Laborers’ bus- 
iness agent, reports that the ma- 
chinery. already is being. installed 
at the hydration plant and that 
it is hoped to have the job com- 
pleted. by the end of June. 

At Hollister some five or six 
weeks’ work remains on runways 
at the airport. Some of the main 
runways are ‘being repaved, and 
walks are going in. 


McGinley Named 
To Ration Board 


J. B. MeGinley, labor council 
vice president and Laborers Union 
272 business agent, has been ap- 
pointed to the War Price and Ra- 


| tion Board at Salinas. 
McGinley, recommended by the 


WHOLE NUMBER 1182. 


[UNIONS ASKED 


TO WATCH SSA 
FOR MEMBERS 


Union members and union of- 
ficials are asked by the Internal 
Revenue Service, Employment 
Tax Division, to check carefully 
on social security numbers and to 
carry out a program for keeping 
records at all times, for their own 
benefit. 


In a letter to the labor council 
at Salinas, Walter J. Valdi, divi- 
sion chief, set forth the following 
facts and program for unions and 
members: 

Monterey County Central 
Labor Union 

William G. Kenyon, Secy. 
135 Harvest Street 

Salinas, California 
Gentlemen: 

This office respectfully requests 
the cooperation of your Central 
Labor Union on a matter that con- 
cerns the interest of the member- 
ship of your affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

Federal Employment Tax re- 
turns reporting the earnings of 
men and women who are members 
of unions affiliated with your 
council, have, in a great many in- 
stances, been incomplete with 
respect to missing employees’ So- 
cial Security Account Numbers. 
These numbers are the means used 
to identify employees’ Social Se- 
curity Accounts for the purpose of 
crediting these accounts with the 
taxes deducted from their earn- 
ings, and the tax paid by em- 
ployers in similar amounts. 

In the case of an employee who 
earns $2,000 per year, he would 
have $40.00 credited to his account, 
assuming that his Account Num- 
mber is reported on the returns 
filed. If the Account Number is 
not reported, and the employee 
cannot be identified, credit to that 
particular account cannot be made. 

Since the amounts credited to 
the employee’s account determines 
the amount of the retirement pen- 
sion and other benefits to be re- 
ceived, it may be seen that any 
Social Security Account Numbers 
of your members not having their 
can not receive the full benefits 
to which they are entitled. 

Since it is the desire of this of- 
fice that employees be given pro- 
per credit for their earnings, and 
receive the maximum benefits pro- 
vided for by the Act, we respect- 
fully request that you consider 
taking the following steps for the 
purpose of achieving the desired 
result: 

(1) That you urge the members 
of your organization to carry their 
Social Security cards on their per- 
son at all times. 

(2) That the Account Number 
be transposed to some convenient 
place on the individual’s Union 
Book so that if the card should be 
lost, the employee will still be able 
to provide the Social Security 
Number. 

(3) That your office personne] 
compile these numbers on your of- 
fice membership records insofar as 
possible. 

(4) That Union Dispatchers 
make certain that members have 
their Account Numbers when sent 
out on a job. 

Your cooperation in this matter 
wil be greatly appreciated by this 
office. 

Respectfully, 
HAROLD A. BERLINER, Collector 
WALTER J. VALDI, Chief 
Employment Tax Division 


Building Trades 
Continue Busy 
In Monterey 


Building tradesmen continue to 
be busy in the Monterey area, re- 
ports Dale Ward, business repre- 
sentative, and more men will be 
needed when impending jobs are 
started. 

The hospital unit at Fort Ord is 
going full blast, Ward = says. 
Plumbers. are needed for various 
jobs. All craftsmen who can are 
working, he added. 

The Building Trades Council 
held a good meeting last week with 
nearly all delegates present. Busi- 
ness was mainly routine. Election 
of new officers will be shortly. 

Carpenters Union 1328 held a 
regular meeting last week, follow- 
ed by a buffet luncheon, which 
served to commemorate the new 
hall. 

Unions meeting in the new hall 
now are Carpenters, plasterers, 
electricians, plumbers, 
Trades Council, with roofers and 
sheet metal workers to meet there. 


saibliniiennlaimeentigenteoninminaceceteiad 


Blah! Blah! Biah! 
And Living Costs 
Keep On Climbing! 


While OPA 
Frozen Pay, 


Passes Buck, 
High Prices 


Picking Worker's Pocket 


By EDWARD D. VANDELEUR, SECRETARY, 
CALF ORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


San Francisco, California 


(CFLNL)—It is about time that the OPA began to 
appease the American people instead of the War 
Profiteers. That should be the ultimatum of all con- 
sumers, since it is they who are the American peo- 
ple. Price control has become such an obvious farce 
that tremendous indignation is sweeping through 
the ranks of the public at the failure of the OPA to 
deflate the balloon of the rising cost of living. 


Recently a certain amount of 
publicity has been given ‘to the 


reduction in prices of a few items. 
If this has been meant to impress 
the housewives and their husbands 
who struggle every day across 
the counter to try to buy what 
they need with a diminishing dol- 
lar-value and a mercurially rising 
price list, then the OPA is in for 
a rude shock. As far as the actual 
situation is concerned, prices are 
still going up and no ceiling is in 
sight. 

A few examples will show ex- 
actly what is happening, and the 
consumers of this country know 
this to be only too tragically true. 
Take, for instance, food in a resta- 
urant. When restaurant prices 
were frozen they had already long 
since been jacked up to an in- 
flationary level. If you buy a 
steak, you not only pay much 
more for it, but you get much less 
in quantity as well as in quality. 
Whereas formerly you could order 
an entire meal for one price, now 
you have to pay for each separate 
item, such as soup, salad and the 
main entree. This has really tripled 
the cost of a meal. Furthermore, 
hundreds of thousands of wage 
earners in this state alone have 
to depend on restaurants for one 
or more of their meals each day. 
GYPPING ON THE GRADES 

A vendor can easily slip a new 
label on a can of beans and raise 
its price, because to this day the 
OPA has not done anything about 
controlling the grading of articles 
which are sold. In this way alone, 
unscrupulous vendors readily over- 
come price regulation. 

Clothing has deteriorated in 
quality to an extent that no one 
in his right mind would dare to 
deny it. What is this, if it is not 
an increase in price? Literally, 
hundreds of other examples could 
be cited to prove the ineffectuality 
of OPA price control. 
ADULT®RATION ROBS 
WORKERS 

What good does it do to cut the 
price a few cents on butter and a 
few other items, if the profiteers 
continue to adulterate their pro- 
ducts and nothing is done to stop 
them? Before any estimate can be 
made to determine whether the 
cost of living is dropping, it will 
be necessary to make a computa- 
tion of the movement of prices of 
an adequate number of necessary 
commodities over a_ sufficient 
period of time. The mere reduction 
in the price of a few commodities 
is nothing but a piece of inconse- 
quential tampering which cannot 
by the widest stretch of the 
imagination be characterized as a 
price control policy. 

CONSUMER PAYS “SUBSIDIES” 

Another dangerous phase of this 


"A" And “D" Gas 
Rations to Come 
By Mail 


Plans by which California car 
owners and motorcyclists may re- 
new their present basic gasoline 
rations (“A” and “D” coupon 
books) by mail were announced to- 
day by Paul Barksdale d’Orr, 
Southern OPA ration chief. 

. Under the strearnlined procedure 
which eliminates. registration at 
school or ration board sites, a 
Southland motorist will: 

1. Pick up a simple application 
form any time beginning about 
June 22 at a service station or 
other conveniently located place 
designated by his local ration 
board. 

2. Fill out the form and mail 
it to his war price and rationing 
board together with (A) the signed 
back cover of his. present “A” 
book, and (B), his current tire in- 
spection record showing that 
proper inspections have been made. 

Boards will begin processing 
these applications as soon as they 
start coming in, so that all new 
“A” books should be mailed out 


Building }and in the hands of motorists be- 
fore July 21. However, to be sure | 


of getting a new “A” book by the 
time the old one bos ge motorists 


labor: council, was named to the _The hardest victory is the vie- should act. : 
Abyss tarahen pall titay aon | * | ” ~ applications, 


’ 


problem in the contemplated poli- 
cy of subsidizing the vendors whose 
commodity prices are chipped off 
a bit. This only thrown the burden 
back to the consuming public in 
the form of indirect taxation. It 
is taking away with the left hand 
what it gives with the right. Such 
@ policy continues to place the 
terrific inflationary pressure whol- 
ly on the consumer. And hardest 
hit of all the consumers are the 
wage earners who spend the big- 
gest part of their earnings— 
which as a whole are less than 
the income of any other segment 
of the population—on food, cloth- 
ing and the like. 


NO “TEETH” IN REGULATIONS 
The entire apparatus of enforce- 
ment is so archaic that most of- 
fenders will be tried years after 
the war is over at the rate the 
program is panning out now. All 
cases must be referred to the At- 
torney General’s office, which in 
turn assigns prosecutors to the 
cases. The OPA is entirely power- 
less to prosecute cases with.which 
they may be intimately acquaint- 
ed. Instead, remote control is ex- 
ercised from Washington through 
a personnel who are usually com- 
pletely green and ignorant of the 
essential details of the cases in- 
volved. 
OPA APPEASES PROFITTEERS 

Right along the OPA has been 
appeasing the profiteers because 
they have been able to bring suf- 
fictent pressure to bear when price 
schedules were in the process of 
being established. The OPA has 
not only been subject to these 
pressure groups but invariably it 
has caved in miserably. So far the 
consumers have been complaining, 
but doing little else besides. Now 
the time has come when the con- 
sumer must rear up, quit whining 
and apply pressure that will be 
greater than that of the ruthless 
profiteers. 

Wages have been frozen; jobs 
have been frozen; but prices con- 
tinue to spurt upward like a gush- 
er. This cannot go on forever. It 
is more than time for the con- 
sumer to make himself heard. The 
California State Federation of La- 
bor does not intend to ignore this 
preblem which is so cruelly vic- 
timizing the hundreds of thousands 
of its members as well as the mil- 
lions of other consumers. Come 
what may, it will continue to fight 
harder than ever before for a 
realistic and effective policy of 
price control. 


Ration Coupon 
Data and Dates 


Gasoline—Coupon No. 5 in all 
“A” books, good for 4 gallons, ex- 
pires May 21. Coupon No. 6 be- 
comes valid May 22. 

Sugar—Coupon No. 12 in War 
Ration Book One, good for 5 
pounds through May 31. South- 
land housewives apply at local 
boards for suppiementary rations 
for home canning. 

Coffee—Stamp No. 23 good for 
one pound through May 30 (cor- 
rect). . 

Red Stamps—(for meat, canned 
fish, cheese) Red Stamps H (16 
points), valid May 16, good through 
May 31. Red E, F, and.G also valid 
through May 31. 

Blue Stamps—(for canned frozen 
and certain dehydrated foods)— 
Stamps G, H, and J good satin 
May 31. 

Tire Inspection — C Book cars, 
next tire inspection deadline, May 
31. 

B Book cars, next tire inspection 
deadline, June 30. 

A Book cars, next tire — 


running out in existing ox 
May 20 to June 5—mailmen will 
distribute tion cards, each 
good for a single individual or an 
entire family. “ 

June 1 to June 
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ETERNAL SMEAR CAMPAIGNERS 


Year in and year out there is a particular brand of 
publicity hounds, who are always on tap to play up the 
shortcomings of organized labor. Apparently their pur- 
pose and job in life is to magnify every molehill they come 
across into a mountain. 

The poor, credulous public, when not in possession 
of first-hand information, to a considerable extent absorbs 
these garbled and distorted views, with their exaggerated 
implications. Many misinformed people believe the 
versions of the smear campaigners, especially if they 
never hear the actual truth about the other side of the 
picture. 

It is, of course, the deliberate purpose of every smear 
campaign to influence as large a fraction of the public 
as possible. That helps carry elections the way those who 
finance these smear campaigns really want them to go. 
Often it also helps elect their political tools to important 
public offices, all of which is part of the object of smear 
campaigns continually bobbing up against organized 
labor. 

Right now we are in the midst of a world war. All 
labor, both organized and unorganized is out to help win 
this war, but in no cross-section of our complex popula- 
tign is there any group that is doing more to win this 
war than organized labor is doing every day. The volume 
of tanks, guns, plants and ships, being turned out in the 
United States is steadily increasing and already far 
exceeds what the workers of any other country thus far 
have been able to do. 

Practically all this tremendously important work is 
being done almost exclusively by members of organized 
labor. Do the smearers recognize this or ever give our, 
unions credit for the record-breaking performances of 
erganized labor in bringing our war production up to the | 
high levels it has already attained? Not at all. They are 
out to knock and find fault in season and out of season. 

When existence of strikes becomes so scarce that 
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The movement for the ten-hour| Because of these weaknesses, the | of Iron ‘and Steel Workers in 1892, 


day climaxed in a general strike in’ 
Philadelphia in 1835; for the first 
time in American history, the; 
workers of every important trade 
of a city struck concertedly. Dock 
workers who began were soon sup- 
ported by pile drivermen, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plasterers, ma- 
sons, hod-carriers, and painters; a 
few days later by leather dressers, 
blacksmiths, and plumbers. Piece- 
work unions of shoemakers, cigar 
makers, saddlers and printers join- 
ed the strike with demands for 
higher piece rates to secure fewer 
hours. Bakers and store clerks 
joined, demanding the abolition of 
night work. 


A union newspaper reported: 

“We marched to the public 
works and the workmen joined in 
with us . .. employment ceased, 
business was at a standstill 
Had the cannon of an invading en- 
emy belched forth with its chal- 
lenge on our soil, the freemen ofi 
Philadelphia could not have shown 
a greater ardor for the contest, the 
blood-sucking aristocracy, they 
alone stood aghast; terror-stricken, 
they thought the day of retribution 
was come, but no vengeance was 
sought or inflicted by the people 
for the wrongs they had suffered 
from their enemies.” The Philadel- 
phia Gazette complained: 


‘The times are completely out 
of joint ... our streets and squares 
are crowded with an idle popula- 
tion.” 


The attempt to break the strike 
through imported  strikebreakers 
failed. The ten-hour day was won, 
and the working people had learn- 
ed the strength of their organized 
action. 


In 1836 there were strikes for 
higher wages to meet the climbing 
prices of this “prosperity” era; but 
the 1837 depression wiped out the 
labor unions unable to withstand 
the starvation conditions. Yet some 
important gains remained: In 1840 
President Van Buren established 
the ten-hour day; wages kept their 
priority over other debts of bank- 
rupt employers; and the _ public 
school system was almost universal 
throughout the North. 
they were refused membership in 
the early labor unions. Even to- 
day there are workers who are 
still deceived into believing the 
boss’s propaganda that “the for- 
eigner” creates our troubles. 

During these great industrial and 
social upheavals, American work- 
ers, like the European working 
people at the same period, fought 
through many types of organiza- 
tions for the right to work, to’ 
organize, to secure a decent and | 
democratic life. 


ruthless attack of organized cor- 
porate power. From the very 
beginning persecution obliged the 
leaders to keep their meetings sec- 
ret; in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
coal region the miners were forced 
to give up open trade unionism for 
the seeret organization of the 
“Molly Maguires” (named after an 
ancient Scotch order). 


Employers blac klisted the 
Knights and they could not get 


Order could not cope with the 
Workers when hired had to 


jobs. 


bor organization: this “ironclad” or 
“yellowdog contract,” our present 
National Labor Relations Act has 
made illegal because of along his- 
tory of labor struggle against it. 
When the Knights asked their em- 
ployers to bargain collectively (that 


the employers. refused; and when 
a trade agreement had been signed 
regarding wages,. hours and work- 
ing conditions, the employers would 
try every possible thing to break 
the agreement so as to smash the 
union. 


Employers often succeeded in 
forcing wages down through the 
lockout, which threatened starva- 
tion. Uniens and strikes were 
broken by the thugs and _ spies 
hired from the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency. One of its ads read: “Cor- 
porations and individuals desirous 
of ascertaining the feeling of their 
employees and whether they are 
likely to engage in strikes or are 
joining any secret labor organiza- 
tion with a view of compelling 
terms from corporations or em- 
ployers; can obtain, on application 
to the superintendent of either of 
the offices, a detective suitable ta 
associate with their employees and 
obtain this information.” 


Employers’ vast funds supported 


swear they would never join a la- 


long court action against labor 
groups, bribed judges, secured the 
“injunction” which forbade organ- 
ized action in strikes. The police— 
and even the militia — could be 
mobilized in the interests of the 
organized bosses. The newspapers 


the employees at the Homestead, 
Pennsylvania Plant went out on 
strike—_ 


“Even before the negotiations 
were broken up, Frick arranged 
with the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency for three-hundred men to 
serve as« guards. These men ar- 
rived at. the station on the Qhio 
river below Pittsburgh near mid- 
night of July 5th. Here they em- 
barked on barges and were towed 
up the river to Pittsburgh . . . they 
approached Homestead about four 
o’clock on the morning of July 6th. 
The workmen had been warned .. . 
and nearly the whole town was 
there ... to prevent their land- 
ings ... The mex armed... with 
guns ... gave the Pinkertons a 
pitched battle ... Half a dozen 
men on both sides (were) killed 
and a number seriously injured. 
The Pinkertons were . .. driven 
away, and although there was no 
more disorder of any sort, the State | 
Militia appéared in Hemestead on 
July 12th and remained for several | 
months.” 


The strike and the union in and | 
around Pittsburgh were defeated. | 
About such defeats, Samuel Gom- 
pers, for thirty-seven years the | 
President of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, wrote: 


“They have not been routed, 
they have merely - retreated to 
await a better opportunity to ob- 
tain the improved conditions which 
for a time they were deprived of 
- . - What the toilers need at this 
time is to answer the bitterness 


and. vindictivness of the oppressor | 


with organization.” 


Gompers organized. He organized 
strictly around the job, by trade; 
he built up funds out of dues so 
that benefits could be paid to sick 
or unemployed members when 
needed. The strong unions helped 


the weak. But Gompers success- | 


fully stopped any involvement in 
politics. at the Detroit Convention 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor in 1890. The Socialist Labor 
Party tried to interest the Federa- 
tion. Although Gompers often 
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ist leader, “was far stronger for a 
time in the factories and shoe-shops 
than in the pulpits and colleges.” 
One of the first labor parties’ plat- 
forms demanded abolition of slav- 
ery; as early as 1846, New England 


unions passed a resolution: “We/ bringing 


will not take up arms to sustain the 
Southern Slaveholders in robbing 
one-fifth of our countrymen of 
their labor,’ we will not be “a 
standing army to keep three mil- 
lion of the brethren and sisters in 
bondage at the point of the bay- 
onet.” They knew that Northern 
as well as Sos:thern wage labor 
could not better its condition as 
long as slavery remained. 

Yet, together with farmers, busi- 
ness and professional men, they 
wanted the issue to be settled 
without war, the chief burden of 
which has always fallen upon the 
shoulders of workers. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, at the very 
moment when “unionists were put- 
ting forth every effort to protect 


| their unions,” there were demon- 


strations against the draft-exemp- 
tion for the rich and against the 
use of Negroes as strikebreakers. 
But after Fort Sumner was fired 


|on, workers and farmers ecom- 


peted with each other in volun- 
teering for the Northern Army: 
one-third of the membership of 
New York Typographical Union 
No. 6 joined; a whole company of 
moulders was recruited by labor 
leader Sylvis, who became their 
Orderly Sergeant; entire locals en- 
listed at a time. 

Abraham Lincoln understood 
what basic rights were involved in 
the struggle for the abolition of 


| 
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VICTORY THROUGH UNIOKISM 


iMore Mexicans 


To Help Harvest 
Crops of State 


Los Angeles, California 
Northbound trains are now 
to 
Southern California and San Joa- 


quin Valley points at an average 
of 250 per day, according to Milton 
R. Howard, director of the FSA, | 
only agency recognized by the 
Mexican Government to handle 
placement of these workers with 
U. S. farmers. 

Up to two weeks ago some 13,000 
of the Mexican workers were al- 
ready in the state, and 20,000 more 
are expected this summer. It was 
stated by Howard recently that 
4700 were engaged in the southern 
citrus industry. In the vegetable | 
fields, 340 were at work in the 
Coachella Valley, 240 in San Diego 
County, 300 in Kern County. All 
these are in addition to those who | 
arrived last year to harvest 40 per- | 
cent of the state’s sugar crop, and 
many of whom are now engaged | 
in the citrus industry or in guay-| 
ule fields of central California. 

It most be borne in mind that | 
to get Mexican labor farmers must | 
place requests with the FSA which, | 
in turn, bargains with the Mexican 
government. Housing is provided 
by the individual farmer, and 
workers must receive the prevail- 
ing wage rate and provide their 


own board. Workers must be ar-} 
ranged for in groups of not sae 
than 100, although various farm- } 


ers in a given locality can pool 


Mexican workers 


| 


slavery, as he had understood the | their requirements for collective} 


| people’s need for free land, and the | US€: 


| workers’ 
| strike. 


need of the right to 
About this last he once 


Farm Security Administration | 
(FSA) offices are located in Santa | 


|said: “Thank God, we have a sys- | Maria, Ventura, Bakersfield, Fres- | 
| tem of labor where there can be a 10, South Pasadena, Riverside, El} 


istrike. Whatever the 
there is a point where the work- 
ingman may stop.” It is to protect 
this right by smashing. the Axis 
that labor in this war has tem- 
porarily agreed to settle disputes 
by negotiation and arbitration. 
During the Civil War, in spite of 


pressure, ‘Centro, Santa Ana, 


Blythe and} 


| Visalia, 


{ 


| 
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‘unions’ agitation for wage increases 


To 
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Facilitate 
Army Payment 
To Dependents 


Washington, D. C. 
As a means of reducing the pos- 
sibility of dependents of men going 


into the Army suffering hardships, 
machinery has been set up by the 
Office of Dependency Benefits to 
handle the increased volume of al- 
lotments to pay to dependents, the 
War Department has announced. 

Men now going into the Army 
are given an opportunity to apply 
for a family allowance at reception 
centers in order to get the applica- 
tions in as soon as possible. Family 
allowances begin to accrue the 
first of the next month after ap- 
plication, and aye due for payment 
at the end of that month. 


30 of Each 100 
Bombers Shipped 
To Ally Powers 


Washington, D. C. 

“In the past 12 months we ship- 
ped to our allies, under lend-lease 
or in fulfillment of previous direct 
purchase contracts, 30 out of 


|every 100 bombers we produced, 


38 out of every 100 fighter planes, 
28. out of every 100 light tanks, 
and 33 out of every 100 medium 
tanks,” reports Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator Stettinius. 


VAPOR 
CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 5221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 


MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, San 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, 
Mateo 3-8789. 


Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 


San Mateo, California, Phone San 


controlled by the employers would 3 i 
: claimed to sympathize with social-; and a certain measure of success 


a gf isa ote iodo ist ideas, he never supported them|on their part, wages lagged far 

5 |in practice. He took over the idea| behind the swelling prices. The 
other labor groups, Went on strike | of a national organization of trade| army had to be clothed, fed and 
sapere “dase ge ee eee | unions from the British Labor | armed, then as today; the demand 
on May 1, 1886, “executives and! ovement; bathe did not .take| for stabilized articles and the labor 
managers of shoe plants .. . *.°| over British labor’s support for | shortage brought about large scale 
foundries, lumber yards and big | .ociatism. production and the introduction of 
sameness wage —_ nercer geo asses Because of economic and politi-; new machinery. With this went 
iperepaptelae tai: Milnes ygcteapser es cal crises in Europe, and because| boom times, large profits, new for- 
hour demand even if it would | sey were lured by the propaganda tunes. Merchants and manufac- 


mean a temporary loss of profits Pe American employers desirous of; turers benefited, but not workers. 


and the praia of thousands of increasing their labor reserve, | Between 1860 and 1865 there was 
strike breakers. three million immigrants came to! 117% rise in price, but only a 


BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch) —Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 

Niebling, 28 East Ford St.: Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

: BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
i H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 
BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 

Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St., Pres., Arend Smith: Sec. and Bus Agent, Pearl Bennett. 
BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phong 
ple § Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove. Phome 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 
REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P.M., Building Trades 
Hall, 411% Alvarado St., State Theatre Building; W. J. Dickerson, 
Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, Fin. Sec., Dale Ward. Bus. Mgr. Office; 


Great trade union ee On May 3rd the police fired into | this country between 1845 and! 43% increase in money wages; that 
eveloped. Their programs attack- | 8™°UP of several hundred strik- | 1855. This created a new problem! is a 34% decrease in real wages; 
develape SE-PEORDOIN SEER ers in front of the McCormick fe the labor movement. Unem-} in cther words — in 1865 workers | 
Reaper Works, killing four and ;Ployment and low wages resulted.! could only buy 66% of what they | ; 
: htt Bote 8 : f 701 Hawthor 3 ~ 
i ivi i f loafi he job hile , and advocated a strong political wounding twenty. When a peace- |The American workers mistakenly | could buy in 1860. That is why it wthorne St. Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 
public vivid pictures of men !oa ing on t e€ job, W ae ‘ls fie lnkae ful protest meeting was held in | receiving the “foreigners” as enem-| is so necessary today to contrel BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
exacting unreasonably high pay for inferior work; lurid The “Noble and Holy Order of Haymarket Square the next eve- | ies, kept them out of their unions. | prices and keep up wages. Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 
pictures of absenteeism, dissipation, to say nothing of the ' the Knights of Labor” was founded |™™&, 4 bomb was thrown by some- | Unionism of the 40’s and 50’s| The introduction of machinery ,;CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building 


: : ' ; one, the police again fired into the | jacked its former vitality; few lo-| ®nd large-seale production brought Trades Hall, 411%2 Alvarado St. Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 
ever played up racketeering business agent or high a SEte, : Se most. power ont crowd of men, women and children, | cal unions develope to national| ® new division of labor; and the | 501 Forrest, Pacific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D, L. 
| broadly democratic, nation-wide s developed in atio 


they can’t build up much of a bogy with them they just 
dip into their basket for other ever ready to use tricks! 


; : so as ed monopolies, proposed “coopera- | 
and flash out to the already misguided and ill-informed - 


tion” as against the wage system, 


salaried union officials, who are played up invariably as! rhs werent Ce ee 
play p ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Building Trades Hall, Mon- 
‘terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart, 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl] Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres., Louis Martin; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648. Ocean View Aye. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacifie 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

(NTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS. LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 am. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres,, Art Reina, 13 Kentucky .St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple second. and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “$74. 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado; first and third Tuesdays at 8 p.m 


grafters of the worst types. 

It is always the same stories over and over again 
with slight variations. While all this endless campaign 
et slander and deliberate lying is going on organized 
labor and its millions of members in every type of labor 
organization, which exists in our country, are going right 
ahead, attending to the business of preparing the means 
with which our soldiers at the front will from now on be 
able to win this war. 

All these smearers are‘ eternally telling the world how 
patriotic they are and that the real reason why they are 
roasting organized labor the way they are these days is 
that they want to win the war. Yet they are spending 
most of their time slinging mud at the very people who 
are doing the most to win the war. 

If anybody should ask us what we think of these 
smear campaigners we would say they are excellent types 
of fifth colmunists. Instead of helping to win the war 
they hinder it to just the extent that they may be able to 
attract attention, every time they let out a yelp. 


of 


LET’S WIN THE WAR FIRST 

Again we say that we should get at this business of 
fighting and winning the war we are in ahead of every- 
thing else. 

The anxiety some people are showing in regard to 
cooking up something in the name of post-war rules and 
regulations strikes,us as being just a little previous. 

it is all right to think about these matters but blatting 
it all over the map at this particular time merely puts such 
pians in the hands of the enemies of democracy, who can 
proceed immediately to plot ways and means to upset 
everything we plan now. 

When this war is won, who is there to say that the 
enemies of democracy will fall into an eternal sleep? On 
the contrary they will be in the forefront of every move- 
ment, political trend, or other activity that they may be 

to get.control of by stealth and underhanded methods. 

What the totalitarians will have failed to accomplish 
by force of arms, after they are defeated in that field by 
the armies of the United Nations, they will try to wrest 
from all of us by underhanded methods in the name of 
peace. It was ever thus in all the history of the world. 

How to safeguard ourselves against having fifth 
columnists in our midst get control of the political, in- 
dustrial and findncial power throughout the United States, 
after we win the war, is a matter we should be prepared 
to face. The enemies of democracy are not blatting about 

jw they are going to try to achieve control after this 
| i we can rest assured that. they are plotting plenty 
right now, how to achieve just this, even though their 
t allies lose the present world war. 


organization of American workers 
up to that time. Its membership 
grew from eighty-thousand in 1878 
to seven-hundred thousand in 1886 
as the new class of unskilled work- 
ers were joining en masse, regard- 
less of craft and trade. Women 
and Negroes were accepted at a 
time when employers tried to use 
Negroes to break strikes; in its 
years of greater power, it counted 
many farmers in its membership. 
Its program demanded public own- 
ership of utilities such as railways, 
waterworks, gas plants; land only 
for these who work it; abolition of 
child labor; collective bargaining 
in labor disputes; the eight-hour 
day; higher taxes on the wealthy; 
and the establishment of a bureau 
of labor statistics in the Federal 
Government. 

The Knights organized all races, 
creeds, nationalities and skills, and 
fought for the solidarity of all la- 
bor — “an injury to one is the con- 
cern of all.” They tried to teach 
the worker that he is first a wage 
earner and only. after that a car- 
penter, a miner, a shoe maker or 
a Catholic, a Protestant, a Jew, 
white or black, a Democratic or a 
Republican. They even set up or- 
ganizations in England, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Australia. 
During the Order’s lifetime some 
of the greatest and most significant 
strike battles in American history 
were fought for higher wages, the 
eight-hour day, the right to organ- 
ize. The technique of the strike, 
of the boycott and other tactics 
of labor were worked out; and 
some great victories chalked up, 
such as the Wabash Strike victory 
over the banker Jay Gould. 


But there were great weaknesses 
which ultimately spelled failure. 
First, as one of their leaders, 
Litchman, wrote “while our order 
deals with measures for the future 
emancipation of labor, the present 
necessities should also be consid- 
ered.” While the rank-and-file 
needed and demanded more action 
to get a decent livelihood out of 
the job, there was too much talk 
about the cooperatives-to-be. Sec- 
ond, no ‘strong appeal was made 
to skilled workers; the task of or- 
ganizing them was abandoned to 
a new and rival union—the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Third, 
the members’ dues were too small 
to enable the union to cover the 
large expenses of big strikes or 
any real aid to unemployed mem- 
bers during depressions. At that 
time no national unemployment in- 


killing or maiming two-hundred | ones. But labor pursued its political | "ilroads made possible the estab- | 


workers. Armed men in the crowd | activities; for instance, in the Na-! lishment of plants far distant from 


fired back — sixty-seven police- | tional Reform Association of New| ¢ach other. 


men were wounded, seven fatally. 


York it attempted to unite “farm- 


To cope with these 


new working conditions, NA- 


Though the Knights denounced ers, workers and mechanics” to re- TIONAL, as well as local unions 


the whole affair, the kept peed 
whipped up a lynch spirit against 
them. 

Meanwhile a group of leaders of 
skilled workers (tanners, leather 
workers, typographers, moulders, 
Great Lakes seamen, etc.), were 
forming a new national labor or- 
ganization of National Trade Un- 
ions in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 
1881. This was the beginning of 
our American Federation of Labor, 
which totalled about three-hundred 
thousand in 1884, 

Though it came out immediately 
in favor ef laws favorable to Ia- 
bor, new workers’ newspapers’ 
training for various kinds of 
mechanical trades as part of pub- 
lie schools education, and against 
the anti-labor “conspiracy” | 
and large immigration, it primarily 
attempted to keep the skilled man 
from sinking to the level of “pau- 
per labor” (unskilled) by the pro- 
tection of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions on the job — a pol- 
icy of “pure and simple trade un- 
ienism.” 

Until recent years, the organiza- 
tion of each of its national unions 
was based on craft skill — except 
for the miners and the brewery 
workers, who organized everyone 
working in and around the mine 
and brewery (industrial unions). 
In later years, “industrial” vs. 
“craft” set-ups became a fighting 
matter in the American Federation 
of Labor and led partly to the for- 
mation of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization in 1935. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor from its very beginning con- 
ducted a campaign for the eight- 
hour day. “So long as there is one 
man who seeks employment and 
cannot obtain it, the hours of la- 
bor are too long.” But it took over 
fifty years to win this fight so 
completely that it became the law 
of the land in 1938 with the Fair 
Labor. Standards Act. The. eight 
hour day was secured long before 
in; building, bituminous coal and 
some other industries. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor also proniised protection to the 
Wage Standard — a battle which | 
continues today through victories | 
and defeats from the earliest years. 
When A. C. Frick, anti-labor chair- 
man of the Carnegie Steel Corpora- | 
tion tried to force a lower wage 


* : + 


sist the united “rich, capitalists and 
non-workers.” And labor, because 
deeply interested in the agrarian 
reform, advocated free distribution 
of land as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment. 


CHAPTER V 
Organized Labor 
Fights for Free 
Land and 
Abolition of 
Slave Labor 


Land, slavery and the eight-hour 
day were the most important issues 
that organized labor faced in the 
1880's. 


“Almost as soon as labor organi- 
zations began to be formed, the 
wage earners started to agitate 
against the land policy of the gov- 
ernment” which made it hard for 
the little man to get land, though 
most of the West was unsettled. 
After the Revolution, land was sold 
by the government only in large 
tracts. Workers were forced to buy 
from 
many times that paid the govern- 
ment by thése speculators. South- 
ern slave holders desirous of ex- 
tending slave territory, and North- 
ern manufacturers eager to check 
the Westward migration of their la- 
bor reserves, favored high land 
prices. ‘The working people of the 
country. advocated free land for 
the poor. They mistakenly believed 
that such policy would end the “an- 
tagonism of labor axnd_ capital,” 
which they. attributed to wages be- 
ing below the American standard, 
due to the oversupply of labor. 

The Workingmen’s Party of New 
York City adopted a resolution in 
1829 against the private ownership 
of land. In 1844, the newly formed 
New York National Reform Union 
demanded the allotment to settlers 


‘of small parcels of public lands. 


The Republican Party with Abra- 
ham Lincols as candidate for Pres- 
ident, called for the “free home- 
stead policy” in 1860. The Home- 
stead Act became law in 1862, since 
Southern Senators and Represen- 
tatives had left Congress. 

The fight for free land paralleled | 
the fight for the abolition of slav- 
ery. “The anti-slavery movement” 


Amalgamated Association | wrote Thomas Higginson, abolition the br 


| became necessary. 
| ne 


THE HUMAN TEST 


Not—“How did he die?” 
But—“How did he live?” 
Not—“What did he gain?” 
But—“What did he give? 

These are the units 

To measure the worth 
Of a man, as a man, 
Regardless of birth.” 
Not—“What was his station?” 
But—“Had he a heart?” 
And—‘“How did he play 
His God-given part? 
Was he ever ready 


With aword of good cheer, 


To bring back a smile, 
To banish a tear?” 
Not—“What was his church?” 
Nor—“What was his creed?” 
But—“Had he befriended 
Those really in need?” 
Not—“What did the sketch 
In the newspaper say?” 
But—“How many were sorry 
When he passed away?” 


Two stages of inflation: You 
start with a shoestring and make 
land speculators at prices|2 million; vou need the million to 


buy 2 shoestring. 


—Official OWI photo, 
released by WPB Labor Press Unit 


SAFELY, SWI FTLY—Working 
safely and therefore swiftly and econ- 
tinuously in the production of motor 
s for Uncle Sam’s war planes, 
l-year-old Eunice Hancock oper- 
ates a compressed-air grinder in a 
Midwest aircraft motor plant. With 
no previous experience, slie quickly 
mastered the techniques of her job. 


Noie protection for hair and face, 


a 


Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas. @ 


Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 
Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; See., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 
MONTEREY COUNTY FEDEKATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 
MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 
tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson. 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J. C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m. President, 
Earl Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. ‘J. Willoughby, .152 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet- in Building Trades 
Hall, Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 p.m. President, J. 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phoné 7086. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Brench No. 1292 of National’ Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meete first Friday of menth: 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil. 

SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meets monthly on ful 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meét every third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres:, John Alsop, 19th St., Pa- 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S. C., Ph. 12763. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND. AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 287~—Meete 
second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. George 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Ballard 6316, 
For a representative of Monterey County call L. R. Carey, 117 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone 7590. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543.— C. R. McCloskey, President, 
Salinas; A. C, Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect St., Watsonville. 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month, alternating between 
Watsonville and Salinas. Hi 

INITED SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION ROOFERS, DAMP & WAT 
PROOF WORKERS ASSOCIATION 50—Meets Ist Friday in - 

y in Monterey Same g ‘Trades 

“y _ 


Pp. m, 


sonville Labor Temple, 3rd Fr ‘ 
Hall. at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Rufus’ Robinson, 200 Windham Santa 
Cruz; Sec. Frank Walker, 327 Alexander St., Salinas; Phone 9668, 


ca 
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FRIDAY, MAY 21, 1943" 


U.S. CAN LEARN LOT FR 
ENGLAND, RUSSIA ON FIGHT 
AGAINST "ABSENTEE" EVILS 


New York City. 


Labor-management committees and decent working 
conditions were found to be the best cures for absenteeism 
in the war plants of our two chief allies, Britain and the |* #re-F#ising experience.” 
Soviet Union, Federated Press has learned. 


Fe Contrasted with the 


“work-or-fight remedies pre- 


by anti-union forces in the U. S. is the attitude of 


the British government, summed 


up in this statement by the Minis-| with the result that absenteeism 


try of Labor, which was relayed to showed 


an alarming increase. 


FP by British Information Serv-/| Ryery scientific study showed that: 


ices: 
“A solution to absenteeism 


these hours were too long, and 


iSlat present hours vary between 48 


more likely to be found by eMm-/and 55-60. 


ployers who look into their plant 
conditions than by those who rely 
on external powers of discipline or 
punishment.” 

GETTING AT REAL 

CAUSE OF TROUBLE 


Wartime regulations provide that 
every plant employing more than 
250°workers must set up canteens 
serving hot meals to all workers 
at a very low price. Special alloca- 
tions of food are made to these 


Morale of workers is kept high| canteens. To ease the transporta- 
by active labor-management com-/|tion problem, working hours are 
mittees which keep sharp eyes out/ staggered. For women workers 


for management inefficiency 


or{|with shopping and domestic prob- 
bad scheduling or production bot-}jems, 


rotating systems are ar- 


GROANS 


| hee eatadal 
BLOOD-CURDLING, TIME 
. “Did you hear about the two 
little rabbits that went into the 
forest?” 
| “No—what happened?” 
“Well, they just went there for 


cd * * 
MUST BE PATIENT 
. “Doing foreign propaganda for 
the Office of War information is 
like making love to a female ele- 
phant.” 

“Yeah? How’s that?” 

“Well, there’s no pleasure in it, 
you run the risk of being crushed 
to death, and it’s years before you 
see any results.” 

* * * 


THEY SET A RECORD 
In a quiz given at a western 
university recently, one of the 
questions was: “Name two ancient 
sports.” 
A freshman wrote: 
Cleopatra.” 


“Antony and 


* * 
| POOR DADDY! 
One day Mary came to her 


tlenecks, and are consulted by the/ranged giving a full or half-day mother with a very serious look on 
management on all types of ab-|off at different periods. 


senteeism. Though “essential” 


RUSSIAN METHOD BASED 


workers can be reported to a Min- ON COMMON SENSE 


istry of Labor official for absentee- 
ism, this official cannot take fur- 
ther steps until the case has gone 
before a suitable labor-manage- 
ment committee in the plant. 
Recognizing that the most com- 
mon cause of absenteeism is fa- 


i the government has institu- 
x oe working hours. Fol- theidabor 
lo Dunkirk, workers put in 


Absenteeism in Russia has like- 
wisé; been kept at a minimum by 
protection of the workers’ health 
and assurance of decent living and 
working conditions, the American- 
Russian Institute reports. The gen- 
eral work-week is six 8-hour days. 

Social insurance, administered by 
unions, provides free 
medical attention to union mem- 


= 7 and even 80 hours:a hours a week, |herg Most plants have cafeterias 
{on the premises and workers in 


Army Bibles 
‘Loaded With 
Anti-Labor 

Propaganda 


New York City. 

A million copies of a Bible, 
in which had been inserted 
anti-labor and anti-Semitic 
statements, were circulated 


| 


industrial plants receive larger 
food rations than white collar 
workers. 

Day nurseries run by the unions 
on Soviet-management funds sup- 
plemented by parents’ fees are 
present in every large plant and 
permit children to receive expert 
eare at the same time that their 
mothers are at work. 

In both countries absenteeism is 
penalized only where it is clearly 
shown to be solely the workers’ 
fault. 

“Absenteeism 


demands __ study 


more than punishment” keynotes ; 


their approach. 


LITTLE LUTHER 


“Why,” Little Luther wanted to 


among members of the U.S. | know, “can’t they have an incen- 
a recent issue of | tive plan so the workers get extra 
y: | 


‘George Seldes’ In Fact re- 
veals. 

After receiving protests from In 
Fact, the Protestant 


| ration coupons and extra dollars 
| to go with them when production 
goes over the top?” 

‘That,” his father said after 


Textbook | three puffs on his pipe, “would 


Commission and the Greater New | cause inflation—the extra money, 


York Industrial Union Council, the 
army chaplain service informed 


I mean.” 


“But the coupons?” persisted 


Seldes that there will be no more | | Luther. 


printing of this Bible but that | 
copies already distributed anata | 
not be withdrawn. 

On page 333 of the Bible, which 
is described as “Roman Catholic 
Version of the New Testament,” 
there is a subhead entitled 
“Abuses of Labor Unions.” This 
subhead, the New York council 
points out, is gratuitous and it 
«is mot in the official Catholic ver- 
sion. 

Page 373 of the Bible contains 
a subhead “Warns of Deceitful 
Workers,” which covers a passage 
that begins “By the truth of 
Christ” and includes the phrases 
“For they are false apostles, de- 
ceitful workers, disguising them- 
selves an apostles of Christ.” 
JEWS CONDEMNED 

The most flagrant anti-Semitic 
remark occurs in a footnote om 
Page 559, which says: “The Jews 
are the synagogue of Satan.” The 
term “synagogue of Satan,” ac- 


-to In Fact, was used by 
Pius IX against Freemas- 
: t never against the Jews. 


It was also pointed out by the 
Protestant commission. that the 
*passage to which the footnote re- 
fers is directed at unbelievers who 
were opposed to orthodox Jewish 
beliefs and for that reason the 
footnote is directly contradictory 
to the passage itself. 


Arms for Victory 


‘I’m not sure about that, my 
lad,’ Mr. Dilworth answered. “But 
Yu write to the NAM advisory 
council tomorrow. They’ll proba- 
bly know. It might be a good idea 
at that if it didn’t involve any 
more money.” 

“But wouldn’t they need the 
money to go with the coupons?” 

“Tut, tut,” tutted Mr. Dilworth. 
‘Rationing is simply a form of re- 
gimentation anyway. But as long 
as the New Deal insists on these 
intolerably high wages, they must 
have regimentation. But coupons 
—now there’s something. I’m sure 


a bill to pay overtime in ration 
coupons. Quite a suggestion. .. .” 

Mr: Dilworth smoked silently 
for 2 moment. Then slowly he 
shook his head. 

“No.” he said firmly. “No, it 
wouldn’t work. Someone might 
suggest that only those who work 
could get coupons. And—well, you 
can see the outcome of that. Take 
a big investor, now. No coupons.” 

He stopped. A gleam came to 
his eyes. “Luther, you tried to 
trick me,” he shouted. “There’d be 
no food for the men who founded 
our system—for the men who 
keep it going. The investors. Big 
business. Luther, where’d you 
pick up such an idea? Why... 
Why...” 

“I never even thought of it. But, 
now you've said it I like it. No 
coupons for coupon-clippers, eh, 
Pop?” 


Laud Machinist For 
Developing Process 


For Sharpening Tool 


Seattle, Washington 

Leonard Nelson, member of 
Machinists Local 70, developed a 
new method of sharpening carbal- 
loy tools in the Pacific Car and 
Foundry Co. where he works. His 
improvement, which has tripled 
production of this operation, was 


| made possible through the labor- 


management committee in his 
a modest young man, 
improvement one of 
many made possible through labor- 
management ‘committees. ‘Men 


® | all over the U. S. in.machine shops 
a, |and ‘war plants are discovering 


through labor-management com- 


tion bees "abe new and faster methods of 


my friend Hobbs would introduce’ 


her face. 

“Mummy,” she said, “heaven 
sends our daily bread, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear,” I replied. 

“And Santa Claus brings 
presents?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And nurse brings our babies?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then what’s daddy here for?” 

Sd * % 

DANGER OF FAMILIARITY 

“Did you hear about the moron 
who went to visit his girl friend, 
and was embarrassed to find that 
she had very few clothes on?” 

“No, I didn’t. What’s so terrible 
about that?” 

“Well, the next time he went to 
see her she had a little more on.” 


x 


my 
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TACTICAL PULLOVER 
“Do you know what a wolf is?” 
“Sure. It’s one of those guys 
that stands on a corner in Holly- 
wood and bays at the stars.” 
“Naw, that ain’t it. It’s a fellow 
that’ll take out a sweater girl, and 
then try to pull the wool over her 
eyes.” 


= 


* * 


AVOIDING A RUMPUS 
“That fellow Jones is sure a 
smart man.” 
“How’s that?’ 
“He hasn’t let a woman pin 
anything on him since he was a 
| baby.” 


* 


* * se 


THE SOLUTION 

“What do you mean—you can 
tell the sex of a goldfish?” 

“Nothing to it, pal. To the water 
in the goldfish bowl, just add a 
half ounce of sulphuric acid. If 
he.comes floating-to the top, he’s 
a boy; and if she comes floating 
to the top, shé’s a girl.” 

* * %* 
YEP, WAR IS HECK! 

Tom: “War rationing is getting 
tougher.” 

Bill: “Yeah. Our office gal says 
you gotta have a couple of points 
to buy brassieres now.” 

* * * 
IT’S A FREE COUNTRY 

A lady called up a local plumbing 
shop, and said: ‘T’ve gotta leak in 
my sink.” ' 

The proprietor, unperturbed, re- 
plied: “Okay, lady. It’s your sink.” 
* od * 
CONSIDERATE OF HIM 

One day the attendant at a bath- 
ing resort entered a lady’s bath- 
house while she was still adjusting 
her clothing. 

“You should knock before you 
come in,” said the lady. “Some day 
you might come in while I was 
undressed.” 

‘Don’t worry lady,” said the old 
fellow. “I always look through the 
keyhole before I come in.” 


DEMOCRACY 


“To is 
things: 

“1. A FORM OF GOVERN- 
MENT—=a. magnificently inter-re- 
lated system of free elections, ord- 
ered laws, responsible representa- 
tion and free speech—‘government 
by consent of the governed.’ It 
may be imperfect but it is capable 
of self-improvement and self-dis- 
cipline. It is a practical machinery 
by which men and women ean 
work and live together, conduct 
their own affairs and control their 
own 

“2. A FEELING IN THE MIND 
AND HEART—a belief’ in, the 
value and dignity of the individual 
human being, a belief in justice 
and fairness, a respect: for othet 
people’s religions, a ‘faith in reason 
rather than in riot, and ‘a power- 
ful conviction: that no man‘ is & god 
and that every man deserves a 
chance. ‘Democracy does not al- 
ways realize those things in’ prac- 
tice, but democracy is a very deep 
belief that‘they do matter and can 
be achieved. 

“This is what democracy means 
to us; and we believe | ‘that, con- 
trasted with the and shoddy 
ideas. being forced | the mar- 
ket, it is an idea of paper « ‘alae, 
one that can and must Paine 
From a Pooh ~& the ‘COUNGH: 


us, Democracy - two 


lthan six points for one. pound of 


_ ISLAND eae LIES 
Usss. THAN 100 MICES FROM 
Kev West Fa. Cusa ts asour THe 
SIZE OF NN.Stare. HAS A 1,000 MILE 
COASTLINE DOTTED WITH NATURAL 
HARBORS AND SEAPORTS. 
POPULATION 1s 4,227,000. 


In Havana, THE CAPITAL, 
MODERN HOTELS AND 
APARTMENTS BLEND //" 
WOTR ANCIENT 
PALACES AND 
MONASTERIES. 


: | Capa uves cnterey 8 
HER SUGAR, COFFEE = 
ij AND TOBACCO INDUSTRIES 
, COFFEE BEANS 
152,460 “ACRES. 
BEAR TRE 
Cusan corres 
DESTINED FOR 
Be es THE U.S. 
tie Groen Carmo. GE . he 2 Sack hol 
a SS eth more THAN 
EVER TOO 
GOOD TO WASTE, 


FuLcENcio 
BAtisTA. 
PRESIDENT. . 


UF SEALER vs 


HER INDEPENDENCE 
in 1898, BECAME A 


TESTED RECIPES 
— for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS 


(Union housewives—and men whe pride themselves in .cooking— 
are asked to send favorite tested to RECIPE EDITOR, 5828 
Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to cana address and union). 


Hamburger Revolt! 


There has been much newspaper |to define in percentage how much 
talk about complaints coming from |fat and scraps may be ground in 
housewives on the poor quality of| with the meat for hamburger. As it 
ground meat sold over the sons ae now, the OPA definition of 
as prepared and ready for sale and hamburger as meat plus scraps 
rating five ration points to ‘the|plus fat is so loose that there is 
pound. Some housewives complaffied nothing to stop the butcher from 
that there was so much fat miixed| using mostly scraps and fat in pre- 
in with the hamburger that almost! paring ground meat, and evidently 
the whole thing melted in the fry-|he does. 
ing pan and left very little for the | KEEP ON PROTESTING 
family to eat. Under such circum-| The moral of this tale is—don’t 
stances, it’s not very hard’ to see 
that five ration points for one 
pound of hamburger is far more 
expensive in points and money |’til you get results. 

And you don’t have to accept 
beef liver, or boneless chuck when! cuts of meat that have more than 
ground at the store at your | the usual amount of fat or bone. 
quest. Insist on a fair trimming job. OPA 

Because ground meat is one very | regulations are rather loose in this 

good way to stretch the meat dish| pect. Your butcher will just as 


buy prepared hamburger until OPA | 
takes steps to improve the quality | 
of the meat. Keep on protesting/as all male workers, essential and| BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch 
were frozen in the; 


| Louisville, Ky. of | 


Secretary-Treasurer Victor 


Franco Spain 
Told in Film 


New York City. 

If there ever ‘were a doubt 
about Fascist Franco's at- 
titude and’ sentiments tow- 
ard labor unions and their 
members, that doubt will be 
dispelled upon viewing 
March of. Time's “Inside 
Fascist Spain.” 

500,000 men, whose crime was 
defending the ill-fated Republic 
which they hoped would make 
them free, as American labor is 
free, still are imprisoned after 
four years of peace and forced 
to help rebuild their native land 
under the armed guards of Franco. 

Their wives, some with child, 
also are behind stone walls and 
working at slave labor. 

Their children, many born in 
prison, all are seen being regi- 
mented im Franco inspired “ho- 
gars”, drilling like the Nazi Hit- 
lerjugend, learning geography 
based only on Franco’s dreams of 
empire and perhaps even destined 
for vain conquest and for death 
to make the world unsafe for or- 
ganized labor. 

These and many 
filled with dramatic implication 
are authentically shown in this 
graphic picturization of Spain to- 
day by the cameramen. It is an 
incisive indictment. But since it 
was photographed with the offici- 
al permission of Franco’s head of 
political _ prisons, General Maxi- 
mom Cuervo, it must be what the 
Dictator wants us to believe about 
his regime. 

“Inside Fascist Spain” pulls no 
punches in its journalistic expose, 
its factual and calm warning of 
what to expect from Franco, All 
over the country American work- 
ing men are seeing and believing 
oe 


Illinois Labi: Ma an 
Declares ‘Freezing’ 


Law Unconstitutional 
Chicago, Illinois 
To freeze a worker to his job— 


more scenes 


less essential, 
area by order 
the War Manpower Commission 
recently—is contrary to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, according to 
A. 


Olander of the Illinois State Fed- 


in combination with other foods,}soon stretch his meat supply byjeration of Labor, a labor official | 


and because of its low point rating |trimming less fat and bone if you 
as compared with other cuts ofjdon't say anything about it. Let 
meat, when meat rationing went} him know that you know the rules, 
into effect many housewives too. 
bought the prepared hamburger, Probably your best bet will be 
honestly believing they. were prac-/|to select a cut of meat. Choose beef 
ticing good economy. But it rac: |to select you can get it. It con- 
take them long to find out how 
wrong they were. As a result, com- 
plaints came pouring into the OPA 
offices. 

Now some effort is being made 


lamb or veal. Take boneless chuck, 
for instance, at six points to a 
pound. Have it ground for you at 
the store or do it at home yourself. 


POEM OF THE WEEK 
These United States 


We're ihe refugees of Europe, full-blown harvest of their 
seed, 

Melting pot of all the races, Celt and Latin, Frank and 
Swede; 

Heart within the God above us, stand we here on holy 
ground, 

Keeper of the western portals in the lands Columbus 
found. 

Children of the Monroe Doctrine, Yankee twang and 
Latin tongue, 

Where the cold north stars are gleaming, where Magel- 
lan’s cloud is hung; 

What is art and what is culture, what is beauty to the 


blind? 


Welfare is a state of being; freedom but a dream of mind. 


That's the dream the fathers gave us from their dream of 
long ago— 

Valley F orge, the birth ” freedom, blood-red footprints 
etched in snow. 

Are these memories all forgotten, must another Judas kiss 

Plunge the march of western progress o'er the brink of 
the abyss? 

Must or sacrifice our birthright, bow to Aaron's calf of 

old? 

Blindly follow false messiahs down a dark and unknown 
road > 

Just one God, one flag, one country, sired in freedom by 

- the fates, | 

Holding fast to one allegiance, to our own United States. 


We have fed the poor and hungry, sparing neither blood 
nor gold; 

We’ ge lost the touch of mercy like the Pharisees of 
rs) 

We are not.a chosen people by the Deity preferred; 

We yi = the land of Lincoln, people of the common 

er 

Lead the world, we are not worthy, place and power alone 

are blind, : 
nd faith come from the people, not the rulers of 

ian cind. : 

(|We will hold. Heese truths: eternal: by Columbia’ $ open 


ow "edawn c of promise in our own United come 


tains more nourishment than either | 


of long experier.ce and good legal ; 
training. 


“The right to refuse to work for ' 


a designated master or employer | 
is the basic right definitely de- 
clared in the Constitution,” Olan- 


mental right which marks the es- 
sential difference between the free 
man and the serf or slave. 

“The war powers of the Amer- 
ican government, set forth in Art. 
1,. are exceedingly great. There 
can, however, be no legal power, 
even in war, to do that which is 
specifically forbidden by the Con- 
stitution.” 


SANDY HOOK PILOT 
INVESTS HEAVILY 
IN WAR BONDS 


“My Way of Charting a Safe 
“ourse for the Future of 
My Country and My- 
self,”” He Says 


Charles Onasch 


Charles Onasch is a ship’s pilot, 


It is his ticklish job to bring 
ships into New York Harbor— 
safely—through the tricky: eddies 
and currents that run through the 
harbor. 


On his skill and knowledge lie 
the safety of men and ships. 


He says, “In my work as a pilot, 
I am constantly reminded of how 
much our country depends upon the 
ships that put to sea, and how many 
more ships will be required to see us 
safely through. That’s why I lend 
my money—all that I can and then 
some—to the Government in the 
form ef War Bonds.” 


Yes. Charles Onasch invests his 
money in War Bonds. Almost 16 
percent of every pay check. And 
in 10 years, when his War Bonds 
mature, that’s going to mean a 
yaa chunk of extra cash for 

im. 


Perha rt like. Mr, Onasch, you 


ting on the Bond front, 


too a 
But "wake it a good fight—make it 


the ght you can. Boost 
your Bond buving, right now ... 
today! 


_ Yon’ve done your Bethea do 
your best! 


rene ape pntnn  trsititee t ans aetaaeeetmeate sme of 


| 


High War Wage? 
Average Hombre 
Making $1,231 


Washington, D. C. 

Reckless charges that the aver- 
age American worker is rolling in 
money were disproved recently by 
a Census Bureau report. 

It revealed that the average 1939 
income of American. families was 
only $1,231. In five Southern states 
the average fell to the pitiable 
level of $443, with Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and South Carolina 
having the blackest records. 


Anti-Labor Activity 
Of Rickenbacker Is 
Exposed in Booklet 


New York City 

A pamphlet, The Real Ricken- 
backer, by Sender Garlin, which 
tells the story of the anti-labor 


airlines boss who was made a hero} 


by accident, has been published by 
Workers Library, P. O. Box 148, 
Station D, New York. It costs 2 
cents. 


The weeds were finaliy cut on. 
the Laborers’ lot adjoining the lia- 
bor temple, but observers said it 
looks worse now, because it’s just 
dead weeds toppled over. It was 
suggested that it all be plowed 
under anda victory garden started. 


tae 


Accidents Kill 
Far More Than 
Lost in Battles 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Industrial accidents in 1942 were 
many times greater than those sus- 
tained by the nation’s armed forces 
during the same period, according 
to Benjamin F. Fairless, president 
of United States Corporation. 

He said the country lost 93,000 
;persons last year in industrial ac- 
cidents and appealed for the con- 
| servation of manpower through 
elimination of unnecessary mishaps. 


SALINAS 
MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 
DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. 


Phone 6325 New Monterey.. 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE FUNERAL 


East Alisal at Pajaro 


Phone 3236 


SERVICE SINCE 1891 
Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice+President for 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, San 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, 
Mateo 3-8789. 


Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
San Mateo, Californig, Phone Sar 


BAKERS 24-—Meets every third Satyrday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 


Salinas Labor 


St., Salinas; Pres., 


Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Loufe Grasso, 18 Villa 
Ed Holstein; Bus, Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 


Te mple, San Jose, ‘phone Ballard 6341. 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—-Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 


G. Kenyon. 


BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 


of month, 


2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Karl Hess, Sec. and 


Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 


ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson 
(Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 


CARPENTERS 925—Meets every 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., 
field; Sec. 

man, 5 Port Ave.; 


Rec. Sec. 


Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 


Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos Scho- 
H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 
Roy Hossack, 1244 Del Monte Ave.; 


Bus. Agt., George R. Harter, 1060 E. Market St., Phone 5335. Office. 


422 No. Main St., Phone 5721. 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 


day each month at Carpenters Hall; 


nesdays. Pres 
mon; Treas., 


social meetings, fourth Wed- 


.. Mrs. Marie Brayton: Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
Mrs. Helen Keiser. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 


Thursday, 


2:30 p.m., at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie King; Bus. Mgr., 


Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple; Office Sec., Bertha Boles. 
der maintains. “That is the funda-| INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 


Lecal Union 243— 


Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labor 


Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 


Phone 3361, 


©) Harvest St. L. E. Tole Pres. 


| FIVE COUNTTES “LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced, Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460, 


HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 


fourth Monday of each month 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 
523 Archer St.; 


at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
17. Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 


J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 


Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 
LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 


fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby 


Mon- 


St., 
terey, Phone Montérey 4820; Sec. “Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 


St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 
LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT 


TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 


ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL 


LABOR UNION: Meets every Frt 


day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajare St; 


W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 


Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-.. Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 


Luis Street, Salinas. 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets séc- 


ond and fourth Friday of the 


month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 


Fred Randon, Secretary, 31: Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Prea- 


ident, Don Frick. 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND 


PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 


No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 Pp. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 


and Fin. Sec., 


D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 


Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 


PLUMBBPRS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres. 


Al Everly; Rec. Sec., 


Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 


Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 


night at Labor Temple.) 


POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1040: Meets every third Wed- 


nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt 


St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, See. 


2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328.0F WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland rl 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 


Monterey St., Salinas. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John A. 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 


Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 


STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets 
Labor Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; 


Wiren St., secretary. 


SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 


on-call at 
H. V. Rook, 1413 


20616—President, Les 


Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets -in 


Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd 


and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 


GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 287——Meets first Wednesday in mene ba April, July 


at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) 
Salinas, Phone 7590. 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 


Carey, secretary, 1 7 Pajaro street, 
THEATRICAL STAGE = 
—Meets first 


AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611 
Tuesday every other month 10 a. m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 


Pres., Art. Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; 


Covey, 364 Wainut Ave., Santa 


R; Rees See, Chas 


Cruz. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543—C. R. MeCleskey,. boagen Pres: 
A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect: St.; 
Sunday, alternating between Watsonville and Salinas. % 


UNITED 8S 
PROO 
_sonville Labor abo 3rd 


‘Sec, Sec, Frank Walk aiken, 327 Ale 


TE, TILE & COMPOSITION RO 
WORKERS ASSOCIATION 50— 
Aw in Mont 


Pua Bt ie st 


UNIONS BEATS 


VALLIANT BATTLE PUT UP BY | 


MAJORITY OF 


‘ANTI LEGISLATURE BILLS 


By LARRY COATS 


Sacramento, California. 


Due almost entirely to magnificent lobby werk by all 
branches of Organized Labor, the flood of: anti-labor 
legislation which had been planned for the recently-ended 
session of the California Legislature, was, for the most 


side-tracked or defeated. _ poe 


While Labor in the state did suf- 
fer same serious setbacks, it was 
nothing. to what had been expect- 
ed from the Republican dominated 
solons. 

Briefly, here’s how labor fared at 
the 1943 session: 

Only one measure which will 
help labor was passed and is be- 
fore the Governor for almost cer- 
tain signature: a bill requiring em- 
ployers to issue semi-monthly 
statements of payroll deductions to 
every employee. 

However in the labor and em- 
ployer truce on such controversial 
measures as hot cargo and regu- 
lation ef unions, labor can be said 
to have won a moral victory. 
MOST VICIOUS BILL DIES 

The most vicious anti-labor bill 
introduced, SB 290, which would 
have forced incorporation and 
regulation of unions, was not sup- 
ported by employer groups—to give 
the devil his due—and the bill 
died quickly. 

Employer groups lobbied persist- 
ently and violently for the Ward 
unemployment insurance program 
—but it was considered by both 
sides that this was outside the 
truce. 


Clergy Urges 
Citizenship 
For Bridges 


San Francisco, California 
Nearly 350 clergymen in all parts 
of the country, led by Rt. Rev. 
Edward L. Parsons of San Fran- 
cisco, for manhy years bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in California, 
have ‘asked citizenship for Harry 
Bridges, Pacific Coast CIO leader. 
In-an open.letter to President 
Roosevelt, made. public recently, 
the churchmen declared: 
“Consideration of justice and the 
time of crisis, moves us to make 
this request (to Set aside the de- 
portation order and permit Bridges 
to obtain citizenship). An exam- 
ination of the®history of the case 
against Mr. Bridges and his record 
since. our entering the war con- 
vVinees us that his deportation will 
be injustice te him and a material 
loss to our national war effort.” 
Bridges, ordered deported by At- 
terney General Biddle, is fighting 
the case in the nation’s courts. 
Among the California ministers 
joining in the appeal are: Rev. 


INJURE AGRICULTURAL | 
LABOR - Sieh ery Rome 

Ward got through only three 
bills hitting labor in this field: one 
that excludes the federal -defini- 
tion of agricultural, labor from the 
act (about 100,000 dried fruit and 
processors effected); another that 
bars housewives who work season- 
ally in canneries from benefits; 
and a third reorganizing the state 
employment commission. 

The last is really the worst be- 
cause it undoubtedly means the 
ouster of R. H. Wagenet, director 
of the state employment commis- 
sion and’ considered one of the 
fairest men on_ social security 
problems in the country. Governor 
Warren, it is known, was out to 
replace Wagenet and the Ward 
bill abolishing his job gives him an 
easy way to do it. 

But outside of these three big 
bills, the employers were soundly 
defeated on their unemployment 
insurance measures as a result of 
the good work of both CIO and 
AFL representatives, and wires 
sent by locals. 

Had the entire Ward program 
gone through, Senator Shelley 
pointed out that thirty per cent of 
the thousands of California work- 
ers eligible for unemployment ben- 
efits would have: been made in- 
eligible. t 

A last minute attempt to amend 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 
so. that members of the American 
Newspaper Guild would be denied 
benefits, was killed in the Senate. 

With Senator Shelley leading the 
floor fight against the proposal 
and Oscar Fuss, CIO legislative ob- 
server speeding the pressure op- 
position, this plan to hit at the 
Guild’s valuable “severance . pay” 
provision of its contracts was de- 


feated. 


Pay Hike For 
Printing Men 
Is Approved 


San Francisco, California 

More than 1200 mechanical de- 

| partment employees of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Salinas, San Jose 
and Chico newspapers have. re- 
iceived wage increases through 
NWLB approval of action by the 
{Daily Newspaper and Publishing 
Panel in Chicago. All raises were 


James C. Baker, Bishop, Methodist |8t@nted under the “Little Steel” 
Church, Les Angeles; Rev. W. Fay |15 per cent cost of living formula. 
Butler, St. Mark’s Methodist, Los| The wage hikes in San Francisco 
Angeles; Rev. Don M. Chase, Red-/|and Oakland amounted to 60 cents 
ding; Rev. A. D. Faupell, Fellow-|a day for all crafts involved. The 
ship of Humanity, Oakland; Rev./raise in Salinas was 10 cents an 
A. Raymond Grant, First Metho- j hour, with a 50 cent additional 
dist Church, Sacramento; Rabbi | night shift differential, while in 


Philip A. Langh, Temple Beth 
Abraham, Oakland; Rev. Otis L. 
Limn, St. Paul’s Presbyterian, San 
Francisco; Rev. Edgar A. Lowther, 
Temple Methodist, San Francisco; 
Rev. William McGee, All Souls 
Church, Santa Cruz; Rev. Stephen 
Cc. Peabody, First Congregational, 
San Jese; Rev. Schuyler Pratt, St. 
Peter’s Church, Redwood City; 
Rev. L. W. Reneau, Methodist 
Church, Antioch; Rev. Dillon Wes- 
ley Throckmorton, Trinity Metho- 
dist, Bakersfield; Rev. Ernest C. 
Tuthill, St. James Episcopal, Son- 
ora; Rev. William A. Tyler, Clare- 


|San Jose the union received in- 
creases of 6% cents per hour. Chico 
rates went from $47 to $48 a week 
for job printers, from $39.16 to $45 
| for newspaper printers, and from 
$42.16 to $48 for night. news 
printers. 

Effective dates are December 28, 
1942, for San Francisco and Oak- 
land, November 1, 1942, for the 
Praag Company employees in San 
Jose, and January. 1. -for Salinas. 
| Chico rates were effective upon 
notification. 

Unions affected. are. typograph- 


mont; Rev. George A. Warner, |ical, web pressmen, photo-engrav- 
First Methodist, San Diego; Rev. | ers, stereotypers, electrotypers and 
Robert Whitaker, Los Gatos. mailers. 


POSTAL ODDITIES 
hare é gm, WOMEN AND THE MAILS/ 
oe aa (IN SWEDEN, BUSES 


WILL STOP AT ANY TIME 
FOR POSTING LETTERS/ 


yt 
Xe 


A 


i ng Bi 
aes Abas g 2% 
A AN OONLY 18, CARRIES THE MAIL 
aN OVER ONE OF THE NATION'S 
TOUGHEST RURAL ROUTES! 


Anne Giass- 


Production 
Exceeds Plan 


Kuibyshev, USSR 

Due to the skjll and industry 
of the Soviet coal-miners, Russian 
production of coal is exceeding all 
plans, Alexei Stakhanov, deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, wrote in the labor news- 
paper Trud. 

Stakhanov’s article, broadcast to 
the Russian people by the Soviet 
radio and reported by OWI, said 
that wherever coal is being mined, 
“we see him, the war-time miner. 
He is. worthy of the fine traditions 
of the coal miner,' of the tenacity 
of our fathers who built the coal 
mines of: Stalin’s five-year -plans. 
He multiplied his skill and his 
keeping a still sterner count of 
minutes and seconds in our mortal 
clash with the German-Fascist in- 
vaders.” 

In the name of Soviet coal 
miners, the founder of the Stak- 
hanovite movement promised that 
they will do anything the mother- 
land demands in order to speed the 
hour of final rout of the German- 
Fascist invaders, according to the 
broadcast. 


Meany Asks Roosevelt 
To Restore Levels of 
Prices to May, 1942 


Washington, D. C. 

Warning that the prices of food 
have “reached a point so high that 
the future of our war effort is 
most seriously threatened,” AFL 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
called upon President Rogsevelt to 
order the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to roll back retail food 
prices “within a definite, specific 
period of time” to the levels of 
May 15, 1942. 

In a nationwide radio broadcast, 
Mr. Meany branded price control 
in regard to food “a miserable 
failure” and quoted actual prices 
of simple, basic foods in American 
cities today in substantiation of 
his charge. He listed many foods 
which have gone up 100 per cent 
or more since January 1941, and 
one which has risen 275 per cent. 

“A Flying Fortress is a wonder- 
ful instrument of war,” Mr. Meany 
declared, “but if it has no fuel it 
eannot get off the ground. The 


-| American worker, as figures prove, 


is a wonderful producer, but if he 
does not have sufficient nourish- 


‘ing food in his stomach, he can- 


not do a job at top speed and at 
peak efficiency.” 


TONY 
THE PEDDLER 


bad, 
I sella da fish, and [ sella da crab, 
Me leev in da shwck var da Sea 
Gull he screech, 


I am Dago Pero! i, a Sonna da | ————— 


Beach. 


I guess maybe, you tink I’m purty 
beeg fool, 

Cause I never ben go to da Amer- 
ican Scule, 

And I don’t know so good da Amer- 
ican speech, 

F’'m joost “Tony” da Dago, a Sonna 
da Beach. 


Day say to me, “Tony,” wot for 
you stay here, 

You maka more mon ef you sella 
da, beer? 

I say, I don’t care ef [I naver be 
reech, 

I rather just be a Sonna da Beach. 


Last week I hear two feller talk 
on da Sand 

Bout: a feller called 
beeg Presidént man, 

I don’t hear so good wat day say 
in da speech, 

But it sound like he too be a Son- 
na da Beach. 


“Frankie,” 


Now I don’t tank day mean he be 
feller;like me, 

Cause he don’t leev har on da 
Beach by da Sea, 

So I don’t onnerstan; maybe him 
and me each 

Be two deeferen kind of a Sonna 
da Beach. 

Vall, I'm joost “Tony” da Dago, 
and dam giad I am, 

Pm glad I ain’t wot you call beeg 

Cause ‘some day I die, and ven 
Heaven I reach, 

Dey will say, “HI TONY, come in, 
You Sonna da Beach.” 


Which Are You? 


An attender or an absenter 
_A pillar or a sleeper? 

A wing or a weight? 

A power or a problem? 

A promoter or a provoker? 

A giver or a getter? 

A goer or a gadder? 

A doer or a deadhead? 

A hooter or a bucker? 

A supporter or a sponger? 

A soldier or a sorehead? 

A worker or a worrier? 

A friend. or a. fault-finder? 
_ A helper or » hinderer? 

? 


' “ate 


| 


| 


| 


; isula, in upper Michigan, where he 
I'm notta so good and I’m notta s0|pecame interested in the mining 


| 


OWELLINGS Hap 
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E> WAS APPLIED IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE IN 
1128 THE EMPLOYERS REFUSEO 
TO OBEY THE MAGISTRATES ORDERS. 
uN PUTTING 109% CF INCOME IN 
STRONG UNIONS MAKE LAGOR LAWS WORK. 


SUPPORT THEIR EFFORTS BY INSISTING On UNION 
LABEL PRODUCTS. THIS IS THE UNION HAT LABEL. 


born to Murdoch, and after muth 
study the book, Boom Copper, 
Z An accident which con- 


BOOM COPPER, The Story of 
the First U. S. Mining Boom, by 
Angus Murdoch, published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York 
City 1943, 255 pages, $3.00. 

For a swiftly-moving tale of the 
copper boom in Michigan, some 
six years before the California Gold 
Rush, don’t miss “Boom Copper,” 
written by Angus Murdoch, whose 
name is well known to.readers of 
trade papers everywhere. 

Author Murdoch, a Chicagoan 
trained for the plumbing and heat- 
ing business, started writing for 
trade papers in 1933, worked up to 
the editorship of the Plumbers 
Trade Journal (remember that?), 
and since that time has been a 
“free lancer,” contributing to trade 
papers throughout the nation. 

In 1935, the author decided to 
vacation on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. He and his wife finally 
wound up on the Keweenaw Penin- 


fined the writer to his bed spurred 
the: writing. 

The tale of the copper boom is 
much like that of this state’s gold 
boom, with the mushrooming of 
towns accompanied by customary 
saloons, gaming, and picturesque 
individuals. 

Author Murdoch has created a 
heart-warming factual picture of 
the boom, telling how the mines 
were located, the battles of private 
interests for control, the life and 
conditions of the workers, and the 
actual operation of big mining in- 
terests. 

Woven into the story of the 
boom are lusty tales of individuals, 
of amusing and serious episodes, 
showing the _ real 
spirit of the miners. 

It’s truly Americana, and every 
Californian 
this state’s “golden days” will 
thrill to the tale of Michigan’s 
“Boom Copper.” It’s recommended 
pene 


Americanism 


country, then in a tumble-down 
state. 
There the idea, of a history of 


the Michigan Copper Company was —W. P. B. 


Escapists' Creed 


By WALTER V. KAULFERS 


1. I will applaud all who defend the rights of youth to instruction 
in the three Great Fundamentals of American Democracy—Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic — and I will drill on these fundamentals so 
intensively and exclusively that no one will ever use them as means 
for achieving Life, Liberty, or the Pursuit of Happiness. 

2. I will imbue young people with a profound Respect for Uni- 
versal Justice that is above all worldly considerations, so that they 
may pass laws which impartially make the stealing of bread a crime 
for both rich and poor. 

8. I will see to it that young people salute the flag at least once 
each day, and Solemnly Pledge themselves to “Liberty and Justice for 
All,” and I will make them Tolerate all inferior Americans who Stay 
where they belong. 

4. 1 will help young people -realize how impossible it is to be 
Christian without experiencing the Nobility of Clarity, and how heces- 
sary is widespread Poverty if equal opportunities for Charity are not 
to vanish from the Earth. 

5. I will see to it that young people abide by the Truth as expressed 
in our long Established Tradition of a Free Radio and Press| by con- 
cealing that these instrumentalities state only viewpoints acceptable 
to advertisers whose Goodwill furnishes 80 to 90 per cent of the income 
of newspapers, magazines, and broadcasting stations. 

6. I will spare draft-age young people the painful experience of 
learning to investigate, discuss, or evaluate crucial, personal and social 
problems, so that as adults they may solve them more efficiently 
through strikes, bonus marches, Ku Klux Klans, lynchings, Oakie 
migrations, vice-raids, and King-Fish assassinations—or simply “leave 
it to the Marines.” ; 

7. I will steep draft-age people in all the Great Classics that are 
removed from the temporary and trivial.concerns of the living, for 
these have Eternal Values which will enable each succeeding genera- 
tion to experience the same success in achieving Peace on Earth and 
Goodwill Toward Men. ‘ 

3. I will teach young people that without Vision the People Perish, 
and I will make certain that they are never deceived by Visionaries 
who seek to make ideals materialize, for only thus will youth learn 
to prefer chameleon Yellow to honest Red. s 

(Prof. Kaulfers, who is Associate Professor to Education at Stan- 
ford University, has dedicated the foregoing Credo “to the Rugg text- 
book committee in San Francisco, as an exercise in double-taik.” “You 
will note,” says he, “that it expresses a desire that freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of assembly may be the privilege of peoples who here- 
tofore have been too tired and weak to talk, or too poor to afford a 
conscience for fear of losing their bread and butter.” Needless to add, 
Prof, Kaulfers is writing purely as an independent citizen.) 


who loves to tell of; 


CONGRESSMAN 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


THIS WEEK’S COLUMN IS BE- 
ING WRITTEN before the final 
vote has been taken on the renew- 
al of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. However, all indica- 
tions point to such renewal. The 
treaties of this Act in the judgment 
of your representative, are vitally 
important to the American people, 
and this week. we should like to 
discuss some of their implicaticns. 

This act was originally passed in 
1934 (subsequently renewed in 1937 
and 1940) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to. enter into foreign trade 
agreements with other govern- 
ments and to proclaim modifica- 
tions of existing duties and restric- 
tions. The limitation was imposed 
that no proclamation could in- 
crease or decrease by more than 
50 per cent existing rates, or could 
transfer any article between thé 
free and the dutiable lists. : 

Since 1934 such agreements have 
been negotiated with 27 countries. 
Of these, 16 are in the Western 
Hemisphere. There has been much 
evidence accumulated to indicate 
that these treaties have consider- 
ably stimulated international trade; 
stimulated it, that is, up to the 
time of the outbreak of war. For 
example, American export trade 
to trade-agreement nations in the 
period 1938-1939 averaged 63 per- 
cent higher than in the two year 
period 1934-1935; on the other 
hand, exports to non-trade agree- 
ment countries increased only 32 
percent. Hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee indicated 
strongly that this increase had 
been accomplished without detri- 
Sexes to any segment of American 
economic life. 

We.in the new 11th district are 
especially interested in agriculture. 
It is pertinent to note that during 
these same periods (1938-1939 as 
contrasted with 1934-1935) agricul- 
tural exports from the United 
States INCREASED approximately 
50 percent to countries with which 
we had such trade agreements, 
while with countries with which 
we did not have such agreements it 
DECREASED 261/, percent. Export 
figures from the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor show that between 
1936 and 1938 a marked increase 
took place on many of our own 
products. In practically all trade 
agreements, canned and dried 
fruits have received foreign con- 
cessions; in this two year period 
the increased exports from the 


port cited were: dried fruits 69.6 | 


percent, and canned fruits 18.1 per 
cent respectively. Other increases 
of especial interest to our own dis- 
trict were: honey 152.1 percent, 
fruit juices 41.5 percent, walnuts 
49.1. percent, and oranges 83.8 per- 
cent. Clearly the Secretary of 
Agriculture was right when he 
stated that “each one of our trade 
agreements had resulted in better 
treatment for our agricultural 
products in foreign countries.” 

It has sometimes been stated 
that the trade treaties have lower- 
ed the standard of living of the 
American workingman. William 


Green, President of the American | 


Federation of Labor, and other 
leading spokesmen, stated emphat; 
ically at the committee nearing 
that they heartily favored the re 
newal of the trade treaties from 
every standpoint. ; 

In addition to the direct eco 
nomic benefits derived, the trade 
treaties have an even wider im: 
plication—that of helping to fur- 
ther international good will and 
cooperation, both durimg the pres- 
ent war and afterward. It is of 
interest to note that 16 of the 27 
trade-agreement countries are at 
war with the Axis, while six more 
have broken off relations. The 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee pertinently told the 
House, “It is no mere accident that 
these trade agreement countries 
are Jined up on the side opposing 
aggression. The nations which en- 
tered trade agreements with us did 
so because they were peace-loving 
nations seeking peaceful means of 
economic and political coopera~- 
tion.” 

Your representative is of the 
opinion that the peaceful economic 
cooperation exemplified by these 
treaties will become a more and 
more potent force for internation- 
al cooperation and will lay the 
basis for later political under- 
standing, which is so essential for 
permanent. world peace. He in- 
tends to vote for their renewal. 

Until next week— 


In the portion of Europe called 

The natives must learn how to 
Hittle, 

And if they do not 

They’re immediately shot; _ 


Confucius say: Worker who de< 
rives great benefits from union and: 
refuses to join and support union 
is a heel—and you know what kind 
of a heel I mean. - 


s ¢ s 
Big Councils 
Spurn Buzzell 

y, s 
Resolution 
' Los Angeles, California 

A resolution from the Los An- 
geles Central Labor Council call- 
ing for withdrawal of AFL repre- 
sentatives: from state or federal 
war agencies in which the CIO 
is represented has been rejected 
by the three largest AFL central 
bodies in California outside of Los 
Angeles. 

The resolution was tabled by the 
San Diego Federated Trades and 
Labor Council, the executive board 
of the San Francisco Labor Council 
refused to bring it before the 
council, and the Central Labor 
Council of Alameda County (Oak- 
land) refused concurrence as 
recommended by its executive 
board. 

The resolution was introduced in 
the Los Angeles council by its 
secretary, James W. Buzzell, whose | 
administration was recently inves- 
tigated by a special committee ap- 


pointed by AFL Pres. William 
Green. 


Soldiers Buying 
$21,000,000 in 
Bonds a Month 


American soldiers are buying 
more than $21,000,000 worth of 
War Bonds each month, the Wai 
Department has revealed. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of all those in 
the service are bond buyers. 


CONOM 
DRUG CO. 


CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


2 Two Stores : 
+ UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET a 
; BUILDING = 
— and — 
238 MAIN ST. 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


Sell 


LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


es 


BEER 


WINE 


od 


GROCERIES 


Demand the Union Label, Card 
and Button. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 
Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 


—— PHONE 4854 


JACOBSON’S 
FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones pe 
Day 4881, Night 6942 & 
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SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 
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Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAIN ST., SALIN. 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


AMBULANCE 


-—— 24-Hour Service — 


COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere — Anytime 


Phone 


7337 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


PHONE 4303 


“Serving the Best the Best”’ 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 
DIAL 6369 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 
MOLLIE HAVENS, Prop. 
554 E. MARKET STREET 


We Appreciate Your Patrona: 


in Any Time. 


SAIIINAS DRIVE-IN MARKET 


MONTEREY and SAN LUIS 


WHEN YOU WANT... “Bakery Products of Unusual Quality” 
RAMONA BAKE SHOP 


354 MAIN STREET — PHONE 4781 


— and — 
SALINAS DRIVE-IN MARKET SHOP 
LUIS AT MONTEREY — PHONE 6323 
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